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AGNES ADDISON. | 


(Continued from page 146,_) 

ONE dreadful night, never can I | 
forget it! the wind raged with impetu- | 
ous fury from the sea on the land; and | 
carried up large fragments of rock from 
the bottom of the ocean far upon the 
beach ;—the darkness of the night, and 
mingled roar of the winds and waves, 











prevented our people from hearing, or 





having in their power to give any suc- 


cour to those unhappy sufferers who | 
might be on the coast. I felt the great-| 


est horror, and fancied the whole night 
that I heard the firing of guns amid the 
fury of the tempest; the event discov- 
ered that I was not mistaken. 


ments of a wreck, that several bodies, | 
quite lifeless, had been found, and that | 
there was no appearance of a creature 
having been saved. You will perhaps — 
be astonished, and even shocked, when 
I tell you that I was not long hastening 
to the beach; and that with the tempest 


\ 
} 


|on my face. 


In the: 


morning when [ arose, I was told that ||er, and some of the people, alarmed 
the shore was covered with the frag- | by my cries, came to the spot ; and the 


» | Stranger, was conveyed to our house; 


| 





my feelings of horror subsided; these 
scenes of devastation were familiar to | 


me, and though I sympathized in the | 


fate of the unfortunate victims, I could | 


- contemplate the disaster without being | 


as much shocked as a stranger would | 
naturally have been. 





so deep and mournful, that it sunk to 
my heart, and irresistably propelled me 
to the place from whence it proceeded. 
I had only gone a few steps further, 
when [ discovered a man lying on the 
beach ; a stream of blood ‘discoloured 
the sand ; but his face was unhurt; and, 
notwithstanding the agony pictured on 
it, displayed something so interesting 
and inexpressibly sweet, that, with a 
feeling of compassion livelier than ever 
before animated my bosom, I knelt on 
the sand beside him, and endeavoured 
to raise his head: with a deep groan, he 


| opened his languid eyes, and fixed them 


Ah! Mrs. Henry,’ that: 


| look can never, never be forgotten; it is 


engraved on my very heart! my broth- 


where he was treated with a kind of 
churlish civility,.by my uncle, but with 


| the greatest attention by Gilbert and 


myself, till his re@govery was completed. 
His expression® of gratitude to us all 
were unbounded; but me he called his 


| guardian angel; and treated me with a 


respectful tenderness I had never be- 
fore experienced: It is impossible to 
describe Edward Hamilton to you; he 
was all that 1s lovely, all that is amiable 
in man; he was not at this time two 


I was wandering | and twenty, but a pattern of manly 


about, with childish curiosity, picking } beauty, and eminently accomplished, 


up some trifling articles from the wreck, 
when a deep groan struck my ear. | 
was at some distance from the people 
busied about the wreck; and terrified, 





was on the point of flying, when my 
steps were arrested by another groan, | 


| He took the greatest delight i in teach- 


ing Gilbert and me: and, in the course 
of the Winter, which he passed with 
us, we improved more than you would 
have thought it possible we could have 
done in so short a time; the reason 
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was plain; we both loved, nay idolized, 
our teacher; for Gilbert prized him as 
highly as I did, and ever must. Ha- 
milton did not conceal his love for me, 
either from my uncle, or my brother ; 
nor did he affect the least concealment 
about his family or connexions: his 
mother was dead, but his father, the 
kindest and best of parents was still 
alive: he was descended from a noble 
family, and the youngest of several 
sons, who had acquired high military 


rank and renown; he himself had been 


early placed in the navy, and was 
first lieutenant of the ship which had 
been cast away on our island. He had 
written to his anxious parent as soon 
as he was able to hold a pen; and re- 
ceived the most affectionate answer, 
conjuring him not to delay flying to his 
father’s arms. ‘This request he resolv- 
ed to comply with; he wished to obtain 
his father’s consent to our union; and 
immediately return and claim me for 
his bride. My uncle did not withhold 
his consent; but he treated me often 
with harshness, and Hamilton with lit- 
tle better than rudeness. It was in the 
latter end of November, that Edward 
became an inmate of our house. The 
Winter set in with the utmost severity, 
and continued long after the expected 
returs of Spring; but to us this was no 
cause for regret, for it delayed the de- 
parture of Edward. There was no 
Winter in our hearts; they glowed with 
a mutual and fervent passion; but so 
pure and spotless, that angels need not 
have blushed to have owned it. O! 
happy Winter, the.happiest, brightest 
period of Sibelia’s life! Thou fled’st 
too fast. In May he left us ; his part- 
ing tears, for Edward Hamilton did not 
disdain to weep, still seem to glow 
upon my cheek; they sunk into my 
heart; they are cherished there, dear 
as the vital drops that visit it.” 
( To be continued, ) 
—o— 


THE VIRTUES OF MANKIND. 


Amidst all the corruption of this de- 
generate world, a being often is dis- 


covered superior to those grovelling 
ideas, those degrading frailties, and 
evil propensities which govern the great 
bulk of mankind; whose time is 
employed in benefiting his brethren. 
Sometimes he is discovered in the phi- 
lanthropist, benevolent and active, as 
Howard; and persevering and disinte- 
rested, as Benezet; sometimes in the 
moralist, pleasing as Addison, and im- 
pressive, as Johnson; now in the di- 
vine, fervent and eloquent, as Blair; 
and again in the physician, destroying 
the power of disease, like Jenner. He 
is Seen in the economist, hke Count 
Rumford, ameliorating the condition 
of the poor, and reforming them from 
vice and wretchedness, by teaching 
them industry, and furnishing them 
with employments. In former times, 
he was seen in the patriot, like Leoni- 
das, sacrificing himself for the benefit 
of his country, and, in latter days, in 
the virtuous, the heroic WasH1NnGTon, 
emancipating his countrymen, and giv- 
ing them a government of all others 
calculated to make them happy. In the 
times of sickness and of sorrow, when 
“‘ pestilence ravages,” and when “ na- 
ture sickens and each gale is death,” he 
is conspicuous among those worthy 
beings, who brave the terrors of con- 
tagion to relieve the distressed and 





the poor, and to console the dying. 
These are some of the situations in 
which man does honour to himself, and 
rightly employs his extraordinary ta- 
lents. Here his good actions adorn his 
character, and shine with peculiar lus- 
tre. Here he is venerable and glorious, 
and by his example reforms the bad, 
or at least, in some measure restrains 
them from evil, and excites the young 





to emulate his conduct, thereby laying 
the foundation for that virtue which will 
hereafter render them “ capable of all 
that is sublime, great, and beautiful.” 
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INDEPENDENCE. 
Though to an inordinate desire for 








| the accumulation of wealth may be 
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AND LITERARY 


traced many of those crimes which de- 
base the human character; yet, a state 
of independence may, undoubtedly, be 
justly and honourably sought after, and, 
every endeavour to attain this point 
is worthy of success, whenever it is 
strengthened by purity of motive, and | 
a wish not only to live happily, but also | 
from a desire to be enabled to contri- | 
bute to that of others. *Tis then that 
the dignity of the human nature is ex- 
alted ;; man then gains the respect of 
his acqnaitances, and the esteem of the 
good ; while he has all the natural wants 
and wishes of life satisfied, and all the 
conveniences and elegancies of it with- 
in his reach. But the wealthy man 
seldom uses his riches in this com- 
mendable manner, and seldom makes 
them an instrument to effect praise 
worthy purposes. How often does 
some petty motive, indescribable and 
indefinable to others, induce him to 
sacrifice his opinions of right and 
wrong, to contract the sphere of his 
usefulness, and to misemploy his influ- 
ence and his power. Oh! thou blessed 
spirit of independence, which leads us 
to act with propriety and justice, be- 
cause thou art actuated by conscience, 
and directed by the genuine emotions 
which spring from the purest sources 
of the heart, how often art thou con- 
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willing to incur the spectator’s dislike, 
so he does but excite his attention.” 


RN 

To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port Folio. 

Mr. Epiror—I am a gentleman author, 
or in other words, I have a great deal of money 
and much leisure, and therefore write merely 
for my own amusement, and look for no other 
recompense than literary fame, a recompence, 
which in spite of the malevolent insinuations of 
some, “that my zeal to secure celebrity exceeds 
my capacity for obtaining it,” I hesitate not to 
declare must some time be mine. With this 
confession of my expectations, I offer myself as 
a correspondent to your paper; and as my ima- 
gination is uncommonly fertile, particularly over 
a bottle, if 1 meet with emcouragement you will 
find me an acquisition; for I assure you, I can 
spin cut a tale surprizingly; with some indus- 
try, glean sufficient matter for a morzl essay; 
and as the Winter is approaching, you may en- 
courage the hope, that at the ball room or the- 
atre I may pick up materials fo: ‘a character,” 
or dates sufficient for a biographical sketch. All 


that I require of you, Sir, in return is, to correct 


my contributions ; to arrange my thoughts; and 
improve my style; to adjust my orthography 
when Iam caught tripping; to add pungency 
to what is insipid ; and vigor to what is jejune ; 
—in short, so to revise, curtail, enliven, and 
amplify my performances, as to render thein fit 
for the public eye:and with much good fa- 
ture, after you have thus rid my effusions of all 
absurdities and inaccuracies, to let me enjoy, 
without reserve, the benefit of all vour industry . 
and acquirements. Should you Sir be disposed 
to accept my services upon thése conditiorts, I 
will immediately send you a a few folio sheetss 
containing my ideas on a variety of subjects, put 
together in my usual manner, without method 
or reflection. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 





demned, and how often unknown. 
Bb. 
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All things rare and brilliant will ever 
continue to be fashionable, while men 
derive greater advantage from opulence 
than virtue; while the means of ap- 





C. Careless. 
—_—a 

Lord Hawke, when a young man, was press- 
ed very much by a taylor to discharge a debt 
which he was then, unable to pay. ‘ You 
know,” said Mr. Buckram,” ‘my bill is very 
long, and frightful to think of.” «* Tut, tut,” 
replied the blunt tar, “don’t threaten me with 
your 4i//, my talons wilb prove a match for your 
bill any hour !” 





pearing considerable are more easily 
acquired than the z7t/e to be consider- 
ed. The first impression we generally 
“make, arises from our dress ; and this 
varies in conformity to our inclinations, 
and the manner in which we desire to 


be considered. The modest man, or he | 


who would wish to be thought so, de- 
sires to shew the simplicity of his mind 
by the plainness of his dress: the vain 
man, on the contrary, takes a pleasure 
in displaying his superiority, “and is 
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| Dr. Radcliffe never could be brought to pay 
his bills without long running, and noi even then 
if there appeared any chance of wearing out the 
the dun. A paviour, after many fruitless at- 
tempts, caught him just stepping out of his cha- 
riot, and set upon him. ** Why you raseal,” ex- 
, claimed the doctor, “ do you pretend to charge 








|| for such a piece of work? why, you have spoiled 

| my pavement, and then covered it with earth, 

, to hide your bad work.” ‘* Doctor,’’ answered 

|| the paviour, * mine is not the only dad work that 

| the earth hides.” —** You dog, you,” said the doc- 

| tor, “are you a wit, you must be poor, come 
in,” and paid hin. 
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TO MARY. 


Be mine the love that gently thrills 
The soul by purest thoughts possest; 
That gives a balm for all our ills, 
A balsam for the aching breast. 
The love which shows in gentle guise, 
Such as tothee my Mary’s giv’n; 
For who, unfeeling, would despise, 
That best, that sweetest. gift of Heav’n. 
But not from Cupid’s golden bow 
Be mine the poison-pointed dart ; 
Of jealousy the fever’d glow, 
Of slighted faith the arguish’d smart. 
Ah! no! mine shuns dire passion’s sway, 
For breasts with softer feelings blest ; 
It sparkles in thy speaking eye, 
It wantons o’er thy snowy breast. 
Then Mary let no doubt defile 
Its beauteous and unsullied shrine, 
Despise with me the coquette’s guile, 
And mingle pure thy heart with mine. — 


SEGRET LOVE. 


There is a hopeless, bitter grief, 
Which oft the feeling heart must prove ; 
There is a pang that mocks relief; 
’Tis deep, consuming, secret love. 
No sigh is heard, nor seen a tear, 
And oft we see a smile prevail ! 
Rut faint the smile and insincere, 
That plays upon the cheek so pale. 


ee ee 


TO SLEEP. 


Oh gentle god of soft repose! 

My wearied eyes vouchsafe to close ; 
For sure ’tis sad whilst others sleep, 
That I alone must watch and weep, 
And think of former hours, so blest, 
When joy alone disturb’d my rest ; 
Then gentle sleep, thine aid bestow, 
For thou or death must calm my woe. 
Yet gentle sleep be sure to bring 

Soft dreams upon thy downy wing ; 
Be sure in visions of delight, 

To keep Louisa in my sigit; 

For if by thee her form couid fly, 

One moment from my fancy’s eye ;.- 
For if by thee my mind could lose 
Her lov’d resemblance, I’d refuse 

Thy fatal aid—for then ther’d be, 

No choice, O sleep! ’twixt death and thee. 
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RECOLLECTION. 


Tho’ months of anguish now are past, 
When yet we met, to meet no more; 
My heart still holds her image fast, 
Long will the recollection last. 
Of one so fondly I adore! 


ee* 
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E’en ‘now her accents charm my ears ; 

Her answering press I thrilling feel ; 
Again she soothes my troubled fears ; 7 
Her eyes suffus’d with tenderest tears, 

Seem from myself my soul to steal. 

Ah! maid belov’d, we meet no more, 

Despair our dawn has overspread ! 
The form, alas! I yet adore, 





All that I fondly hop’d before, 


| The fairy scene of life is fled. 


| Do ER 


BEAUTY. 


Cold is the heart that does not thrill 
At beauty’s kindling glance, 

Base is the arm that would not still, 
In beauty’s cause advance. 

' Ne’er may his breast with gladness glow, 

Whom beauty cannot fire ; 

And, by misfortune’s sternest blow, 

Unwept may he expire. 


———@ + oe 


j FAREWELL. 








Sad is the tear which secret woe 
O’er blighted hopes may shed, 


4 But sadder that which long must flow, 


A tribute to the dead. 
For memory’s retrospective pow’r 
On parted friends will dwell, 
And oft retrace their latest hour, 
Their latest word ‘* Farewell !” 
To those who lose the only tye, 
Their tedious course has known ; 
Who when they weep for those that die,. 
Are doom’d to weep alone ; 
Oh scarce can nature bear the tide 
Of grief’s convulsive swell, : 
When no fond heart for them has sigh’d, 
But that which sigh’d “ Farewell.” 
Yet dear is that impressive word 
Though various pangs are there ; 


WiThe painful thrill of hope deferr’d, 


The tortures of despair. 

Though they, who part, severely know 
The grief it speaks, too well ; 

Yet who from love, from friends, would £0, 
Without a last ** Farewell!” 


I, too, in this sad world of care, 


Have felt my share of ill; 

And long have borne, and still must bear, 
Misfortune’s wayward will. 

Ellen, the keenest, saddest hour, 
Thy smiles may yet dispel, 


|| Secure that led by wealth or pow’r, 


Thou ne’er wilt say ‘* Farewell.” 
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